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FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO THE "COCHER" 



A T the corner of the avenue Trudaine 
■^ and the rue des Martyrs there is a 
stand for cabs and autos which I some- 
times pass at noon. Two or three little 
restaurants are near this stand, and when 
the weather is fine, and not too cold, it is 
amusing to go there. 

On the terrasses are cook-shops ar- 
ranged with little tables, where chauffeurs 
and cab-drivers fraternize. You look at 
what there is in the plates; you inhale 
in passing an agreeable odor of stew; or 
you may even be amused by a bit of 
dialogue overheard, or by some pictur- 
esque type bent over a number of La 
Lanterne or I'HumanitL 

"... Where on earth have I seen that 
face?" I asked myself the question the 
other day, going along the sidewalk be- 
fore the little tables. Seated at his ease, 
his elbows on the table-cloth and his pipe 
in his mouth, an old cab-driver was read- 
ing his newspaper. And he smiled as he 
read. I recognized him; it was Flochard. 
And I recalled. . . . Flochard, once a 
private tutor; then a preceptor; then a 
steward; and then a cocher, after all sorts 
of adventures, the recounting of which 
had entertained me very much on the 
day when he cheerfully told them to me. 

I met Flochard by chance at the races 
(he came there to work, I to lose a little 
money), and I shall never forget our 
conversation at the counter of a little 
open-air bar. For Flochard had always 
loved a bar; this, indeed, had been the 
principal cause of all his misfortunes. 
But he remained, in spite of all, a lucid 
philosopher and a delicate conversation- 
alist, and on this particular day he had 



astonished me by his good humor and 
his gentle resignation in the face of mis- 
fortune — a misfortune which he felt was 
not entirely undeserved. 

That was ten years ago, and Flochard 
had not changed very much. Neither, 
apparently, had I, for, having raised his 
head, he made a gesture of glad surprise. 

"Why, is it you?" 

"It is I." 

He drew me toward him, and desig- 
nated with an engaging gesture the smok- 
ing mazagran and the glass of fine which 
the sun made to sparkle like a topaz. 

"You will have the same?" 

I did not dare to refuse the offer 
of Flochard. A second mazagran was 
brought, and, upon my word, at the end 
of five minutes we were chattering like 
two friends who know each other so well 
that they need only exchange general 
ideas. 

"Flochard," said I, "you appeared 
very gay just now. Your newspaper 
made you laugh. Why did your news- 
paper make you laugh?" 

"Because I read in it an article on 'the 
protection of the horse.' You know, the 
need to protect horses has been very 
fashionable for some time now. One nail 
drives out another. After so many years 
of philanthropy it is all right that the 
turn should come of the philhippic, as we 
should have said long ago when we stud- 
ied Greek. It appears now that the horse 
suffers, that he suffers a great deal more 
than people think. Did you ever sus- 
pect that he suffered as much as that? 
. "I, a coachman, I didn't suspect it 
either. And at first I wished that these 
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sensitive persons who lamented so much 
over the sufferings we inflicted on our 
beasts would explain to me what a 
beast's suffering is and how it is meas- 
ured. We judge those sufferings by our 
own as men and women; but that is ar- 
bitrary. For where is the proof that a 
horse or a dog suffers in the same manner 
as I do? The dog whose foot my cab 
crushes utters sharp cries and runs limp- 
ing away to lie down in some corner where 
a little attention and a good bone will 
quickly make him forget the accident. 
If the same thing happened to me, it 
would mean fainting, hemorrhage* being 
carried to a hospital, fever, an operation, 
perhaps, a month in bed, two months on 
crutches, inability to work, and all the 
misery that follows that condition. At 
Saint-Sebastian, once, while I was stew- 
ard to a chdtelain of the Midi, I saw a 
bull-fight. One of the bulls, with a stab of 
his horn, tore a great wound in a horse. 
The wound was sewed up and the animal 
trotted off. I assure you that if such a 
thing happened to either of us we would 
not have trotted — either one of us. ... 
But suppose that that animal (Flochard 
pointed to his horse) was a person as 
sensible as his master. Do you think 
that his life would be as hard as these 
people would have you believe? 

"He has an assured home, and I swear 
that between the stable where he sleeps 
and that of Rothschild's horses there is 
less difference than between my bed- 
room and that of the director of my com- 
pany. He eats when he is hungry; he 
drinks when he is thirsty; he only draws 
light weights; and I don't use the whip 
on him as often as once a year. 

"Look at him this minute. He has 
his bag of oats hung on his ears and 
he does as I do: he breakfasts. Only, 
he breakfasts without worries, while I 
— I have cares. I think of the money 



which I must earn to pay my rent and 
straighten out my account at the cook- 
shop." 

Flochard lighted his pipe afresh and 
I had the glasses refilled. In a bantering 
tone and as if a little mellowed, he con- 
tinued to soliloquize: 

"The protection of the horse! . . . 
That is very good. I wish I could re- 
count to those who pity my horse certain 
of my own days: long journeys in the rain, 
which beats and trickles over the face, 
in the neck, on the hands; the waiting 
at stations in the cold; the sun-strokes 
in summer; nocturnal strolls which only 
let you get to bed two or three hours 
later than you want to; the policeman 
who stops you at each crossing; the risks 
of accident, as at all corners of the street 
you are threatened with attack by an 
auto which could cut you in two; the 
horse who falls down which you must 
unharness, get up on his feet, and re- 
harness in the snow or the rain; the 
surly fare who insults you because you 
have a tired horse who cannot go fast; 
the mean fare who gives you bad money, 
or keeps back your pourboire, under the 
pretext that he has no change; the rob- 
ber fare who "forgets" you after three 
hours of waiting at the curb. . . . 

"Do you know what I was thinking 
just now reading my paper?" 

"What was it, Flochard?" 

" I thought that, to be just, these sen- 
sitive persons ought, with The League for 
the Protection of the Horse, to found 
another . . ." 

"The League for the Protection of the 
Driver?" 

"Right you are." 

And Flochard burst out laughing. 

We arose. My old companion untied 
his horse's nose-bag and prepared to de- 
part. 

"Are you going far?" I said. 
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"No. To Montmartre. I have been 
out all night, and I want to get some 
sleep before evening." 

Just then a very hurried gentleman 
opened the cab-door and jumped in, say- 
ing in a peremptory tone: 

"To Vaugirard, 103, rue Lecourbe!" 

Flochard threw me an ironic, heart- 
broken look, climbed without a word into 



his seat, wrapped himself in his covers, 
and gently, with a gesture of "bonne 
victime," lowered the little flag of his 
taximeter. I shook his hand. 

"Think it over," said he, laughing. 
" ' For the Protection of the Cocher.' It 
is about our turn, isn't it?" 

And the. cab moved away at a little 
peaceful trot, as if resigned. 

Pierre ou Paul. 
From Le Figaro Illustree, Paris. 

(Translated, Lotus Magazine.) 



THE CONCILIATORY CONNOISSEUR 



/^VNE learned in art who has become a 
^^ connoisseur of paintings has no easy 
time of it in this world. It is hardly pos- 
sible for him to meet any one who does 
not possess a picture and would gladly 
have an authoritative opinion concern- 
ing it, or who had not a father, brother, 
uncle, cousin, or mother, sister, aunt, or 
niece who does not possess a picture and 
would gladly have an authoritative opin- 
ion concerning it. Even when he meets 
some one who does not boast relation- 
ship in that direction, this some one is 
sure to have a chum or a friend who has 
a father, brother, uncle, cousin, etc., who 
would like an authoritative opinion about 
a picture; What he must bear in this 
regard very often passes the endurable 
limit, and it requires great natural or 
acquired good nature and tact not to 
cause offense by an honest judgment of 
a worthless work. Perhaps on some fu- 
ture occasion I may describe the suffer- 
ings of the art critics. To-day I want to 
tell how I learned conciliation in judging 
even the worst daubs — a policy which 
was previously unknown to me. 

I once saw in Munchen, at the house 



of Professor Hauser, who was an excel- 
lent connoisseur for his time, a small, 
badly painted portrait which bore the 
monogram of the lovable Gerard Ter- 
borch. It was undoubtedly a bogus pic- 
ture, and we knew at once that it was 
not a Terborch. 

After a time, I saw this ostensible Ter- 
borch again in North Germany, at the 
home of a wealthy dilettante who spent, 
rather reluctantly, huge sums for paint- 
ings, and I immediately recognized the 
portrait. The owner said to me with 
great pride: 

"Just think of it! — Mighty peculiar 
thing about that picture! I saw it on 
my journey through Munchen, went to 
Professor Hauser, whom you know, and 
asked him if I should buy it. Hauser 
said that the price was eight hundred 
marks, and that the picture was patently 
not by Terborch's hand, but that I might 
buy it because of the low price; and then, 
again, perhaps it might prove a genuine 
Terborch, after all. Soon after, a noted 
Dutch museum director visited us and 
asked if he might not see our small col- 
lection, and finally I showed him the 



